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Introduction to Selected Lessons in Persuasion 


INTRODUCTION 


The following arc of lessons comes from a high school unit, Persuasion: 
Speaking Out. It was developed for the English language arts teachers and 
students of a California school district by the English Studies team, Institute 
for Learning, Learning Research and Development Center, University of 
Pittsburgh. On a tour of selected lessons, you will be able to read full 
descriptions of the sequence of instruction with explanations of practices 
and routines, support for English language learners, and helpful tips for 
implementation. 


The lesson tour provides readers with the full scope of student work for the 
unit within the explanations of the first four lessons of this fifteen-lesson 
unit. In lesson one, learners are introduced to the overall sequence of work 
and the unit’s culminating project, which asks students to develop their own 
persuasive speeches. The actual delivery of the speeches is part of later 
lessons. The four lessons on this tour describe how to assist students to 
bridge from their initial understanding of persuasion and instigating change 
to comprehend, interpret and analyze the first model speech text. This 
beginning work puts learmers on the path to developing new understanding 
about effective speeches in order to develop and deliver well-argued, 
persuasive speeches of their own. 


The total unit is built around three persuasive speeches. A large portion of 
the work is devoted to reading, rereading, discussing, and writing about 
these speeches to develop a response to the unit’s overarching questions 
about persuasion and inspiring change. Text-specific guiding questions help 
students comprehend, interpret, and analyze each text. Throughout the unit 
students practice writing and speaking like the speeches they read, using a 
Reader's/Writer's Notebook to capture their work. 


FOUR ON-LINE LESSONS 


The four online lessons come from the beginning of the unit and form an 
arc of instruction around the first text: “Ain’t Ia Woman?” by Sojourner 


Truth, May 1851. Women’s Convention. Akron, Ohio. 
Students learn about persuasive speeches using Unit Text 1 (Truth) to: 


e Bridge: Access prior knowledge about instigating change 

e Read to get the gist and identify the issue and speaker 

e Reread to select significant sentences/phrases that appear to be most 
significant to the speaker’s argument 

e Reflect on a) the speaker’s argument, b) identifying and explaining 
significant passages in a text 

e StepBack: Think about thinking/learning processes and connection to 
instructional tasks, text, talk that supported them 

e SpeakLike: Interpret, deliver, analyze, and discuss the speech 

e Reread again, WriteAbout, and engage in an inquiry-based discussion 
on the speech’s guiding question 

e Reflect on interpretations of the speaker’s meaning 

e StepBack: Think about thinking/learning... 

e Reread again differently to identify the methods the speaker used to 
build, support, and structure her argument 

e Generate characteristics of effective persuasive speeches 


CULMINATING ASSIGNMENT 


Students will choose an issue that affects a group of people, possibly people 
in their community (school, neighborhood, city, region, state, etc.) about 
which they could speak out. Students will plan, support, structure, and 
deliver a 4-5 minute extemporaneous speech to their peers on that issue in 
order to inspire change in their audience's beliefs or actions. 


INSTRUCTIONAL DESIGN OF THE UNIT 


The structure of this English language arts (ELA) unit is made up of 
purposely sequenced/scaffolded Design Features (Bartholomae & Petrosky, 
1986, 2002; Petrosky, 2006) which apprentice students to patterned, 
cyclical habits of thinking for the individual texts they study and for their 
studies across multiple texts. In Lesson 1, the teacher will introduce 
students to this unit's architecture, which graphically displays the specific 


work for each design feature as well as the overall sequence of work that 
they will do. 


The Unit's Key Design Features: 


¢ a nominal theme or a genre study that focuses a unit of study on big 
ideas (e.g., Miseducation or Writing and Identity) reaching across all 
of the texts in the unit 

¢ purposely sequenced rigorous texts appropriate for the students, the 
nominal theme, and for inquiry studies 

¢ overarching questions that present the big ideas as inquiry questions 
to reach across and connect all of the texts under study (including the 
students' writing); 

¢ content that students will learn about while developing their habits of 
thinking as readers, writers, speakers in literary inquiry and reasoning 

¢ comprehension/sorting questions that allow students to get the gist of 
a text while sorting out characters, settings, flow of events or ideas 

¢ identifying difficulty tasks that ask students to locate and reread 
difficult passages to explain and work to untangle the difficulty 

e identifying significance tasks that ask students to reread to locate 
significant moments in a text and to explain why those moments are 
significant to the text 

¢ guiding questions to pose interpretive tasks for rereadings that take 
students deeply into discussions of and writings about the individual 
texts 

¢ writing tasks to invite students to write about texts and to write like 
the texts (both in the style of the selection and in imitation of an 
author's sentences and grammatical structures) 

e step back tasks regularly placed after key pieces of work (e.g., 
comprehension questions, identifying difficulty, identifying 
significance, and so on) that ask students to study their learning by 
analyzing what they learned and how they learned 

¢ retrospective assignments for capstone work with each text that 
encourages students' to do two things: (1) rethink/revise papers on the 
unit's big ideas or overarching questions as they progress through the 


unit and (2) revisit their studies of their learning by analyzing what 
they learned and how they learned 

¢ formative and summative assessments that focus on the habits of 
thinking and big ideas students studied and used in the unit 


The Unit's Pedagogical Rituals and Routines 


Many of the tasks represented in the Design Features require rereadings, as 
a key strategy for dealing with difficult texts, of the text or passages for 
particular purposes or with particular questions in mind. We suggest that 
students apprentice to the lesson tasks by using the unit's embedded rituals 
and routines. These rituals and routines, derived from research on cognitive 
apprenticeship, are designed to engage all students as learners in 
collaborative problem solving, promote writing to learn, make thinking 
visible, provide routines for note-taking and tracking learning, establish 
text-based norms for interpretive discussions and writings, and establish 
metacognitive reflection and articulation as a regular pattern in learning. 
These cyclical apprenticeship rituals and routines build community when 
used with authentic tasks through collaboration, coaching, the sharing of 
solutions, multiple occasions for practice, and the articulation of reflections 
(Brown, Collins, & Duguid, 1989). The key English language arts 
pedagogical routines that support students' learning are: 


e quick-writes composed by individual learners in response to questions 
and tasks for any and all of the Design Features; 

¢ pair/trio sharing of individual quick-writes to establish academic 
conversations in a safe environment with high accountability to the 
task and the group members; 

¢ charting of the pair/trio sharing by members of the group to represent 
the work of the group to the entire class; 

e gallery walks for members of the group (or class) to read and take 
notes on the pair/trio work in preparation for a whole class discussion 
of the task; 

¢ whole class discussions of the questions or tasks that prompted the 
scaffold of quick-writes, pair/trio share, charting, and gallery walks to 
deepen understandings and address lingering questions; 


e model of a total performance in order to help learners develop a 
mental picture of what the real thing looks like and to understand its 
essence; 

e reader/writer notebooks in which learners compose quick-writes, 
take notes, compose observations for writings, respond to questions 
and tasks, and track their learning; and 

e step backs in which learners meta-cognitively reflect through quick- 
writes, pair/trio shares, charting, gallery walks, discussions, and 
writing assignments on the content and pedagogy of their learning to 
develop and track their understandings and habits of thinking. 


INSTRUCTIONAL RATIONALE FOR THE UNIT 


Patterned Way of Reading, Writing, and Talking 


This unit supports students’ developing understanding of persuasion 
through content-focused inquiries supported by habits of thinking. We use 
the expression "habits of thinking" as an umbrella term for knowing how to 
work in different disciplines. The unit describes how students will develop 
habits of thinking as they practice reading the speeches in the unit multiple 
times for different purposes, as proficient readers do when making sense of 
complex texts. They will also write and talk about the texts in terms of the 
different questions posed as they are guided to interpret the speeches for the 
quality of their arguments and evidence and to analyze each speech's 
structure. What students learn about persuasion and persuasive speeches, as 
part of this patterned work with each speech, helps them to do the work of 
ELA to use the unit's core speeches as models for the development of their 
Own persuasive speeches. 


Embedded in this patterned way of reading, writing, and talking with each 
speech are the rituals and routines which scaffold students through the tasks 
by requesting initial thinking in the form of quick-writes where the goal is 
to get one’s thoughts down without regard to language conventions. Such 
writing helps students see that they can discover what’s on their minds by 
thinking quickly on paper. Discussions with pairs or trios create 
accountability to the task at hand and to the group through intellectual 
intimacy and allows students to share their thinking in a semi-private 


situation before taking it public with a large group discussion where it can 
be debated and tracked through teacher charting of responses. Students 
learn new information in manageable segments which are sequenced to 
build on prior knowledge and explicitly relate to the overarching questions 
and core concepts of the unit. 


Following their first reading of each text, students are asked to write about 
and/or discuss the gist of the speech. Then they reread to select sentences or 
phrases that appear to be most significant to the author’s argument. Third, 
they reread again, guided this time by interpretive questions that they write 
about and discuss. Finally, students reread the speech one more time, 
analyzing the methods the speaker used to persuade the audience. After this 
last rereading of each speech, students are asked to reflect on what they 
learned, consider how their new insights fit with what they learned before, 
and make connections to the overarching questions for the unit. Stepping 
back, students are then prompted to talk about how they learned — how the 
task, text, and talk supported their learning and the ways they themselves 
have been working to make meaning from the text. When students step 
back and reflect on how they learn they become aware of their thought 
processes, which makes them more likely to repeat those processes with 
other texts and in other situations. Additionally, hearing others share helps 
both English learners and students whose first language is English become 
more aware of a variety of strategies readers use to understand the text 
when they read. 


Language Study 


Students’ understanding of how language works is supported when they are 
asked to notice the choices other authors have made in their speeches and 
talk about how those choices shape the meaning audiences make as they 
listen. Bringing students’ attention to sentences, paragraphs, and structural 
features that make an argument persuasive can help students use language 
similarly in their own writing. Being explicit about the grammatical choices 
writers make when writing helps students overcome the fear of working 
with and trying to understand the language. 


Incorporating language study into the pattern of reading and writing about 
texts, instead of working on isolated parts and mechanics of speech out of 
context, helps students understand that making appropriate language 
choices is an integral part of literacy and good communication. When 
students focus on how words are ordered in a text they have made sense of, 
then experiment with alternative word choices to see how the meanings 
change, they become conscious that they, as writers and speakers, have a 
variety of choices available to them. They realize that they, too, can 
influence meaning in particular ways for particular readers and listeners 
through the choices they make. 


Talk Is Essential to Learning 


Talk is an essential part of this unit. Students are given multiple 
opportunities to practice using the language in purposeful ways with 
effective feedback. Students are often asked to share in pairs or trios before 
being invited to share with the large group. This allows students to practice 
and gain confidence sharing their responses with one or two students before 
doing so with the whole group. Frequent small and large group discussion 
opportunities are particularly important for English learners and students 
with limited academic English proficiency who are challenged to grapple 
with both the “code” and the concepts simultaneously. 


Considering Language Development in Forming Pairs or Trios 


Throughout the unit and in the first four online lessons, students are often 
asked to use the pedagogical routine, Share in Pairs or Trios. It is important 
to be intentional when placing students in pairs or trios so that novice 
English learners can work with more fluent English speakers. Partners and 
trios are then able to share their oral and written work at different levels of 
fluency and receive and provide feedback to a range of language learners. 
English learners and more fluent English speakers can benefit linguistically, 
academically, and socially from having linguistically-integrated learning 
experiences. 


Oral Language 


Oral language is also supported by the three speeches students deliver in 
this unit. For their first speech, students interpret and deliver one of the 
speeches they read as part of the unit to a group of peers. The second 
speech is an extemporaneous speech students co-plan and deliver with a 
partner from a class-generated list of topics. The third speech is also 
extemporaneous, but in this case, students work individually to plan and 
then deliver their speeches to the whole class. 


CALIFORNIA ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS STANDARDS 
ADDRESSED IN UNIT 


Teacher leaders from a California district designated the state standards as 
focus, access and support in order to plan focused instruction on selected 
standards throughout a school year and across grade levels. The 
designations also align with the California state assessments. 


Focus Standards 


R 2.8 Evaluate the credibility of an author's argument or defense of a claim 
by critiquing the relationship between generalizations and evidence, and the 
way in which the author's intent affects the structure and tone of the text. 


SA 2.5 Deliver persuasive arguments (including evaluation and analysis of 
problems and solutions and causes and effects): 


1. Structure ideas and arguments in a coherent, logical fashion. 

2. Use rhetorical devices to support assertions (e.g., by appeal to logic 
through reasoning; by appeal to emotion or ethical belief; by use of 
personal anecdote, case study, or analogy). 

3. Clarify and defend positions with precise and relevant evidence, 
including facts, expert opinions, quotations, expressions of commonly 
accepted beliefs, and logical reasoning. 

4. Anticipate and address the listener's concerns and counterarguments. 


Access Standards 


R 1.2 Distinguish between the denotative and connotative meanings of 
words and interpret the connotative power of words. 


R 2.3 Generate relevant questions about readings on issues that can be 
researched. 


R 2.5 Extend ideas presented in primary or secondary sources through 
original analysis, evaluation, and elaboration. 


W 1.4 Develop the main ideas within the body of the composition through 
supporting evidence (e.g., scenarios, commonly held beliefs, hypotheses, 
definitions). 


LS 1.1 Formulate judgments about the ideas under discussion and support 
those judgments with convincing evidence. 


LS 1.3 Choose logical patterns of organization (e.g., chronological, topical, 
cause and effect) to inform and to persuade, by soliciting agreement or 
action, or to unite audiences behind a common belief or cause. 


LS 1.13 Analyze the types of arguments used by the speaker, including 
argument causation, analogy, authority, emotion, and logic. 


Support Standards 


LC 1.2 Understand sentence construction (e.g., parallel structure, 
subordination, proper placement of modifiers) and proper English usage 
(e.g., consistency of verb tenses). 


LC 1.3 Demonstrate an understanding of proper English usage and control 
of grammar, paragraph and sentence structure, diction, and syntax. 


LS 1.9 Analyze the occasion and the interests of the audience and choose 
effective verbal and nonverbal techniques (e.g., voice, gestures, eye contact) 
for presentations. 


LS 1.11 Assess how language and delivery affect the mood and tone of the 
oral communication and make an impact on the audience. 


USING CALIFORNIA ENGLISH LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
STANDARDS: BENEFITS AND CHALLENGES 


Many states have developed two sets of standards: Content learning 
standards for all students and English Language Development (ELD) 
standards for English learners (EL). In order to support English learners’ 
language acquisition and content learning, it is important that the language 
standards align with the content standards. Intentionally integrating 
language learning with content learning provides opportunities for more 
authentic and effective language and content learning experiences. 
However, teachers are cautioned to read the ELD standards with a critical 
eye to assess the skill level of linguistic and academic expectations. 


(ELD)Standards, for an example of how to align English language arts 
(ELA) content and ELD standards in ways that assess presence and level of 
academic expectations for all students, including English learners, at all 
points of language development from beginner to advanced. 


INSTRUCTIONAL TOOLS AND MATERIALS 


Co-constructed Classroom Charts 


e Characteristics of Effective Explanations of Significant Sentences 
(class specific) 

e Methods to Persuade (all classes) 

e Characteristics of Effective Persuasive Speeches (class specific) 

e Issues to Speak Out About (class specific) 


Student Work Tool: Reader's/Writer's Notebook 


As part of their daily routine, each student will own and use a 
Reader's/Writer's Notebook. The Reader's/Writer's Notebook is a classroom 
tool that gives students a place for thinking about the texts they have read, 
for recording notes from the texts, and for trying out different voices and 
writing techniques. It is a place for writers to work through writing 
problems and to brainstorm. It is a place, as Randy Bomer (1995) says in 
Time for Meaning, for students to collect data about their lives and to begin 
to reach for meaning in advance of writing a draft. For information about 
setting up a Reader's/Writer's Notebooks, consult the Teacher Resources. 


The Amplified Reader's/Writer’s Notebook resource includes extended 
activities for English learners to help them identify key cognates and 
vocabulary that will aid their reading comprehension. 


The resource also illustrates how to help learners use their language study 

from earlier grades. See the example cited in Teacher Resource, Lesson 1. 

The example illustrates how to help students build from what they learned 
earlier about language analysis to comprehend a new text by examining its 
syntax to help with getting the text's gist. 


Handouts, Transparencies, Displays, Unit Texts 


Handouts should be copied on hole-punched paper so students can keep 
them in their Reader's/Writer's Notebooks. They can be accessed by 
clicking on them. 


Rationale for Amplified Handouts for English Learners 


English learners, like all learners, are on a learning trajectory that is a 
gradual and lifelong process. Students can be viewed on a continuum of 
language learning that ranges from novice to expert language learners. Even 
when they are novice readers and writers in English, these learners have 
something to contribute and when they read and write at an expert level, 
they still have something to learn. Beginner, intermediate, and advanced 


levels of language proficiency often represent this continuum. These 
categories are fluid, and students may exhibit varying levels of language 
ability depending on their literacy skills, the activity, content being studied, 
or their comfort level, among other things. The Amplified Handouts 
provided for the online lessons were developed for English learners with an 
intermediate level of English proficiency, however, they can be amplified 
for all students along the continuum by extending language or content study 
as needed. While the English learners in our classrooms speak many 
languages other than Spanish, the language support included in these 
handouts are tailored for Spanish-speaking English learners. 


Three ideas guide our teaching of English learners: Integration, 
expectations, and conversation. English learners can and should be 
integrated into every classroom activity by setting high academic 
expectations for them and providing them with opportunities to engage in 
conversations about language and content learning with their peers. To 
facilitate this three-fold process, we have included guidelines for language 
support within the lessons and translations into Spanish of the following 
documents, Definitions of Discourse and Reading the Architecture. 


Teacher Resources (Found after the Four Online Lessons) 


. Aligning ELA Content with ELD Standards ... Use with all lessons 

. Setting Up a Reader's/Writer's Notebook ... Use with Lesson 1 

. Amplified Reader's/Writer's Notebook ... Use with Lesson 1 

. Definitions of Discourse ... Use with Lesson 1 

. Language of Persuasion ... Use with Lesson 1 

. Rubric for Significant Sentences: "Ain't la Woman?" ... Use with 
Lesson 2 

7. Inquiry-based Discussion Guide ... Use with Lesson 3 
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Lesson 1: Routines of Reading, Writing, Thinking, and Talking about 
Persuasion 


Agenda for Two Days 
e Access prior knowledge about inspiring change 
© Quick Write 
o Share in Pairs or Trios 


o Discuss in Whole Group 


Preview the unit: 


o Architecture 
o Content and habits of thinking 


e Read to get the gist: "Ain't 1a Woman?" by Sojourner Truth 
e Discuss comprehension questions 
e¢ Homework: Inspiring change 


Standards Addressed in the Lesson 


Formulate judgments about the ideas under discussion 


LS1.1 : ' bo te : 
and support those judgments with convincing evidence. 
Generate relevant questions about readings on issues 
R2.3 
that can be researched. 
Teacher 


Aligning ELA Content Standards to ELD Standards 
Resource 


Handout /transparency 


Amplified/Handout 
transparency 


Overhead projector 
Student work tool 


Amplified student work 
tool 


Handout /display 


Teacher Resource 


Display 


Unit text 


Instructional Materials for Lesson 


Inspiring Change Handout / 
‘Transparency 


Amplified Inspiring Change Handout / 


‘Transparency 


Reader's/Writer's Notebooks 


Amplified Reader's/Writer's Notebooks 


Unit Architecture 


Reading an Architecture (Spanish- 
language Version) 


Content and Habits of Thinking 


"Ain't la Woman?" by Sojourner Truth 


Access Prior Knowledge about Inspiring Change 


Distribute the amplified (see Language Support below) or regular handout 
titled Inspiring Change, and display a copy of the quotation from Frederick 
Douglass on the overhead. Read or have at least two students read the 
quotation to the class. 


Note:English learners benefit from having a handout in addition to seeing 
the information on the overhead. It is helpful for students to hear the 
different voices of multiple readers and the repetition of the reading assists 
comprehension, especially English learners' oral comprehension. The 
Amplified Handouts provided in the unit were developed for English 
learners with an intermediate level of English proficiency; however, they 
can be amplified for all students along the continuum by extending 
language or content study as needed. 


Explain to students that Frederick Douglass was a former slave who became 
one of the principal people speaking out about the abolition of slavery in the 
19th century. 


Note: Additional information about Frederick Douglass is available on the 
PBS web site: http://www.pbs.org/wgbh/aia/part4/4p1539.html 


"Tf there is no struggle, there is no progress. Those who profess to freedom 
and yet deprecate agitation are men who want crops without plowing. They 
want rain without thunder and lightening. They want the ocean without the 
awful roar of its mighty waters. This struggle may be a moral one, or it may 
be physical, but it must be a struggle. Power concedes nothing without a 
demand. It never did and it never will." 


Note:Students may have difficulty with the words deprecate, agitation, and 
concedes. Synonyms: 


deprecate = denounce, criticize 


agitation = protest, debate 


concede = grant, give in, admit 


For English learners, cognates from their first language may be more 
helpful than English synonyms. Spanish cognates: 


deprecate = desaprobar 
agitation = agitacion 


concede = conceder 


Quick Write 


Ask students to take about five minutes to do the following Quick Write, 
which is listed on their handout and the transparency: 


In your Reader's/Writer's Notebooks, please: 
1. Restate the above quotation in your own words. 


2. Comment on whether you agree or disagree with what is said. Explain 
using examples and evidence from your own experiences. 


If this is the first time students are using Reader's/Writer's Notebooks, 
explain the purposes of the tool and give them a few strategies to get 
started. For instance, you might show them your own notebook and point 
out how you title some writings and not others. Show them a range of 
writings (e.g., some notes you took while thinking through a new idea, a 
response you wrote to an article you read, a list of quotations you have been 
collecting, a description of something you saw). 


Note: Writing is both a tool for thinking and a rehearsal for speaking. Give 
students two to three minutes to write individually before sharing what 
they wrote with a partner or in a trio. 


It is important for students to take time to restate the quotation before 
agreeing or disagreeing with what is said. Explicit self-explanation 
supports comprehension. Quick Writes are opportunities to assess students’ 
initial understanding and think about how to support their learning as the 
lesson proceeds. 


Note: Two descriptions of the Reader's/Writer's Notebook are provided in 
the Teacher Resources. The second description, titled Amplified 
Reader's/Writer's Notebook, includes additional support for English 
learners. 


Note:The teacher resource, Amplified Readers’ Writer’s Notebook, 
includes extended activities for English Learners to help them identify key 
cognates and vocabulary that will aid their reading comprehension. The 
resource also illustrates how to help learners build upon previous language 
study from earlier grades. The example from Lesson 1 follows up on the 
students’ close examination of language during an earlier study of Martin 
Luther King’s speech, “I Have a Dream.” At that time, students underlined 
repetitive phrases, starred the main verb in each sentence, and marked 
phrases that were similar. This aided English learners’ comprehension 
through a systematic study of language structure and syntax in meaning 
making and aligned with the California LC1.2 Standard: Understand 
sentence construction (e.g., parallel structure, subordination, proper 
placement of modifiers) and proper English usage (e.g., consistency of 
verb tenses). The teacher resource shows how to have students use the 
Amplified Douglass Handout in Lesson 1. On the Amplified Handout, the 
repeated words are in italics and students are asked to note Douglass use of 
syntax in order to aid in their literal, beginning comprehension of the text. 
Teachers are encouraged to remind students of the habits of thinking about 
reading text they already know how to use from earlier work and to apply 


that learning here. The Reader’s/Writer’s Notebook gives them a place to 
record what they think Douglass’ quotation is about. 


Share in Pairs or Trios 


Note:Sharing in pairs or trios allows students to "try out" their thinking, 
receive feedback from a peer, and consider another person's perspective 
before sharing their responses with the whole class. This is an important 
support for all students, especially English learners. Listening in on 
students’ conversations allows you to consider which students you might 
invite to share first, second, etc., to launch the group discussion. As you 
prepare to facilitate the whole group discussion, invite at least one English 
learner to share his or her response. Teachers can talk to the student about 
this during the pair/trio share, so that he or she can be prepared to share 
with the whole class. Doing this can build a learner's confidence, help to 
create a more inclusive classroom environment, and encourage other 
English learners to share. 


Note:Teachers can use the "revoicing" technique to restate students' words 
to help them develop academic content and language skills. "Revoicing," 
proposing your academic-English translation of a student's words in the 
form of a question and giving the student an opportunity to accept, revise, 
or elaborate on what you say, is an Accountable Talk technique that turns 
ownership of the contribution back to the student. Using it gives both you 
and the speaker a chance to consider whether your interpretation of the 
student's words is valid. This quick double-check adds emphasis to the 
point by marking its importance and also gives students an extra moment 
to take in the new terminology and connect it to the example. It is a useful 
technique for all students, and the repetition and modeling of academic 
language is especially useful for English learners. 


Ask students to take about two minutes to share their responses in pairs or 
trios before sharing with the larger group. 


Discuss in Whole Group 


Begin by asking a few students to restate the quotation in their own words. 
Then ask students if they agree or disagree with the speaker's view. 
Encourage students to talk to each other and to agree, disagree, question, or 
in some way respond to one another. Listen carefully to the substance of 
what students are saying so you can ask them at appropriate points to clarify 
or elaborate or explain how their responses relate to what was said 
previously. As part of the discussion, ask students to consider what effect 
the identity of the speaker had on whether they agreed or disagreed with the 
quotation. You might ask students if they would have felt the same way if a 
slaveholder, rather than former slave, spoke those lines. 


Move into a discussion of one of the overarching questions of the unit by 
asking students: 


¢ How do people inspire change? What are things that you have done or 
have heard of other people doing to inspire change? 


Encourage students to think off of recent events in their city or 
neighborhood. List those on the board. After generating a substantial list, 
have students evaluate the effectiveness of the different approaches that are 
listed. Note the different approaches that involve speaking. 


Transition into introducing students to this unit by telling them that for the 
next few weeks they will be reading, listening to, writing, and delivering 
speeches designed to inspire change. 


Preview the Unit: Architecture 


Give each student a copy of the Unit Architecture handout. The architecture 
graphic should also be posted in the room. 


Reading an Architecture: Take about ten minutes to give the students a brief 
overview of the unit using the architecture graphic. You may choose to use 
the following explanations noted in italics: 


The architecture graphic shows the design and the intellectual work of 
the unit. It includes the big ideas and overarching questions of the unit 
along with specific questions about the speeches to guide your reading, 
writing and discussions. 


In the top box going across, the nominal theme of the unit is Speaking 
Out. This nominal theme will be the focus of our work with all the 
unit's speeches including the one that you will develop for the unit's 
culminating project. We will study persuasive speaking using 
significant historical examples of speeches that inspired change. 


Note the questions in the same top box. These are the overarching 
questions that will frame our inquiry about historical figures Speaking 
Out and about persuasive speaking. (Consider asking a student to read 
the questions aloud.) What did the these speakers do to inspire change 
through words? What are the characteristics of an effective persuasive 
speech? 


The rest of the architecture can be read in two ways: Vertically, from 
top to bottom, or horizontally, from left to right. 


First, look at the architecture vertically, from top to bottom. Start at 
the left with the icon that looks like pages of a book. This tells you that 
the first speech we will study has the title, "Ain't Ia Woman?" ,and was 
delivered by Sojourner Truth. 


Now, look horizontally, left to right: The titles and authors in the other 
icons going across list the speeches we will read, write and talk about 
later in the unit. Notice that the last icon says that there will be student 
speeches to let you know that you will be developing at least one speech 
as part of participating in this unit. 


Below the text icons in the next long box, you see the same 
sorting/comprehension questions for all the speeches. We'll use these 


when we read a speech the first time to get its gist. 


The box below the significance questions has the questions for each text 
that we will use to interpret, write and talk about each speech. The next 
box down, Analysis of Texts, has the questions you will be asked to 
figure out the methods speakers use that are persuasive for their 
audience. 


The two boxes below give brief information about the speeches you will 
develop and deliver. 


Note: Teachers can provide students with a definition of discourse and 
facilitate a discussion of the following vocabulary: speech = discurso, 
discourse = discurso, oration = oracion. See the Teacher Resource for a 
definition of discourse that stresses the interconnectedness of language 
form, content, and the social significance of text, a concept that is 
highlighted in the Persuasion Unit. A Teacher Resource, Spanish-language 
version, of Reading an Architecture is also provided. 


Preview the Unit: Content and Habits of Thinking 


Note:Find time throughout the unit to return to the Content and Habits of 
Thinking. Ask students to talk about the content they have learned thus far 
and the habits they are acquiring. You can also call their attention to the 
Teacher Resource poster, Language of Persuasion, displayed in the room 
and ask: How could you use this poster? These are important ways to help 
students self-manage their learning. 


Read to Get the Gist: "Ain't Ia Woman?" 


Give students some contextual information about the speech they are about 
to read. Explain that it was delivered at a two-day women's rights 
convention in 1851 in Akron, Ohio. Many speakers, among them clergy 
members, argued against equal rights for women, claiming the superiority 
of men and using the Bible as evidence to defend their claims. Then 
Sojourner Truth, who had not been invited to the convention, stood up to 
speak without notes or a written text. Give no other background on 
Sojourner Truth; background will be built through answering the 
comprehension questions. 


Write the following comprehension questions on the board: 


e What is the speech about? What is the issue? 
¢ Who is the speaker? What do we know about her? How do we know? 


Ask students to read the speech silently. 


NOTE: It is important not to read the speech aloud or have students listen to 
it on tape at this point. Later in the unit, students will be asked to deliver 
this speech themselves. If they hear it delivered by a professional now, they 
may view that reading as the correct way to deliver the speech rather than 
as one person's interpretation. 


Discuss Comprehension Questions 


Ask students to turn to a partner and discuss the comprehension questions 
for about three minutes. Then have a whole group discussion on the 
questions. Press students to cite evidence from the text to support their 
answers. 


Give students an opportunity to ask any questions they have about the 
speech, the context, Sojourner Truth, etc. Encourage students to answer 
each other's questions; step in to provide additional information. Remind 
students of what you told them earlier about Sojourner Truth speaking out 
at this convention without notes. Explain to them that speaking without 
notes and advance preparation is called impromptu speaking. 


Note:Consider charting responses to the comprehension questions. A 
visual record is helpful for all students, especially English learners. 


Note:The following websites provide additional information about 
Sojourner Truth http://www.|kwdpl.org/wihohio/trut-soj.htm and 
http://www.sojourmertruth.org/Default.htm 


Note:Have students generate questions they might ask and where they 
might do research to find out how different versions of the speech came to 
be recorded. There is considerable controversy over the accuracy of all of 
the versions cited in various historical and contemporary sources. 


Ask students to listen, inside and outside of school, over the next few days, 
for issues that affect a group of people, possibly people in their community 
(school, neighborhood, city, region) which they could speak out about in 
order to inspire change in their peers' beliefs or actions. 


Note: Talk with students about how they might come up with issues (e.g., 
watch, read, or listen to the news; pay attention to what people around 
them say needs to be changed; consider which of their own concerns are 
also of concern to others). 


Explain to students that they will plan and deliver two speeches in this unit. 
Point out that this will build on the work students did with advocacy in 9th 
grade. The issues the class comes up with will be what they choose from as 
topics for their speeches. One of the speeches they will plan and deliver in 
20 minutes with a partner; the other speech they will have two days to plan 
on their own. With that in mind, students should look for two different types 


of topics: (1) those that can be argued using the students' own experience as 
evidence, and (2) those that require print/media research. Suggest that 
students make notes in their Reader's/ Writer's Notebooks about the issues 
they are considering. 


Ask students to give examples of issues they might know enough about that 
they could persuade others without library research, and those that will 
require research. Students should consider their audience (their peers), 
understanding that whether or not research is needed will depend on the 
audience's knowledge of the issue as well as the students’ own. 


The class will discuss their ideas in a later lesson in the unit. Every student 
should have at least two issues to share that day. 


Lesson 2: Significance and Argument 


Agenda for the Day 


¢ Reread for significance 
e Share significant sentences and phrases 


o Share in pairs or trios 
o Share in whole group 


e Reflect on Sojourner Truth's argument 

e Reflect on explanations of significant sentences/phrases 
StepBack: Thinking about learning 

e Homework: Interpreting Sojourner Truth's speech 


Standards Addressed in This Lesson 


Formulate judgments about the ideas under discussion and 


LS1.1 : ; pases ; 
support those judgments with convincing evidence. 


Instructional Materials for Lesson 


Unit text "Ain't la Woman?" by Sojourner Truth 


Student work tool Reader's/Writer's Notebooks 


Amplified student Amplified Reader's/Writer's Notebooks 
work tool 


Overhead projector with blank transparencies and markers 
Chart paper and 

markers 

Teacher Resource Significant Sentences in "Ain't La 
(rubric) Woman?" 

Handout Interpreting Sojourner Truth's Speech 
Amplified Handout Amplified Interpreting Sojourner Truth's 


Speech 


Reread for Significance 


Ask students to reread "Ain't 1a Woman?" to individually select three 
sentences or phrases that appear to be most significant to Sojourner Truth's 
argument. Stress to students that there is not a right or wrong sentence or 
phrase; however, some moments will be better to select than others given 
what the reader can say about the moment's significance to the speaker's 
argument. 


Note: Note-taking such as this gives students a good reason to reread 
carefully and teaches key cognitive skills for critical reading. 


Note: Teachers may want to assist English learners through this second 
rereading by chunking the text and assigning them one particular portion to 
reread initially. The chunk to select might build upon prior language 
concepts that they have studied or be one that offers rich examples of 
potential significant moments, for example, paragraph two. As the English 


learner engages in rereading, the language in the speech will become more 
familiar and they can reread more chunks of the text. 


Have students make a two-column note chart in their Reader's/Writer's 
Notebooks to record the sentences/ phrases they select. Ask them to write 
the sentences/ phrases in the left column of their chart, then, across from 
each, do a Quick Write to explain the significance of the sentence/phrase to 
the speaker's argument. Before students begin, model a sentence/ phrase of 
your own on a transparency. Consider how you will phrase your 
explanation so that the model assists students' performance of the task 
without revealing too much of the argument you want them to discover for 
themselves. 


Note: In order to give English learners more time to study the model, leave 
this example on the overhead during the entire activity. 


Significant Explain the significance of each sentence 
sentence or phrase or phrase to the speaker's argument 

"If my cup won't This sentence provides one of Truth's 

hold but a pint and reasons for her argument that women should 
your holds a quart, have the same rights as men. Truth is saying 
wouldn't you be that even if one group isn't as smart as 

mean not to let me another (their cup only holds a pint), each 
have my little half- group should be able to use their full 
measure full?" potential. 


Share Significant Sentences/Phrases 


Share in Pairs or Trios 


Ask students to take a few minutes to share their two-column note chart 
with a partner. As students are sharing, circulate around the room and 
identify two-three students whose work it would benefit the class to see. 
Ask those students if they would copy their two-column chart onto a 
transparency and share their work and thinking with the class. 


Note:It will be important for at least one English learner to write on the 
transparency and share his or her work to ensure that EL students are 
included in the central, whole-group activities of the class. In order to 
make English learners feel more comfortable sharing their ideas with the 
whole class, be sure to ask them if they would like to do so before 
initiating the whole-group discussion. 


Share in Whole Group 


Invite students to share their sentences/phrases with the whole group before 
asking the students you identified in the previous activity to share their 
work at the overhead. Encourage students to notice the sentences/phrases 
that precede or follow the ones they identified as significant and consider 
the extent to which they support or call into question the explanation of the 
selected sentence/phrase. 


Note:Calling attention to the text surrounding the selected sentence/phrase 
will help students see how ideas are linked or developed across sentences. 
This may be a particularly valuable scaffold for novice readers especially 
English learners. 


Reflect on Sojourner Truth's Argument 


Ask students: 


Now that you have heard a range of sentences/phrases and explanations 
related to Sojourner Truth's speech, how do you understand her argument? 


Reflect on Explanations of Significant Sentences/Phrases 


Invite students to think back on the sentences/phrases and corresponding 
explanations they wrote and/or heard today. You may want to display the 
presenters’ transparencies on the overhead to refresh students' memories. 
Ask students to respond to the following questions in their Reader's/Writer's 
Notebooks: 


e How did you decide which sentences or phrases to select and how to 
explain them? Which one or two of the sentences/phrases and 
explanations shared today (your own or someone else's) helped you the 
most to make sense of Sojourner Truth's argument? 

e Why? What specific characteristics of those examples made them 
effective? 


Note:A rubric with corresponding examples for "Ain't Ia Woman?" is 
provided with the Teacher Resources. Consider sharing the rubric and 
examples with students as you work through the Characteristics of 
Effective Explanations of Significant Sentences/ Phrases. 


Note:Students are more likely to internalize and use criteria for quality 
work if they generate the criteria themselves based on their collective 
sense-making experiences. Display the student-generated charts throughout 
the unit so students can refer and make connections to them. 


While students are writing, label a sheet of chart paper "Characteristics of 
Effective Explanations of Significant Sentences/ Phrases." Then encourage 


students to articulate what made made the explanations that were shared 
effective. Chart their responses. 


StepBack: Think about Learning 


Invite students to step back and reflect on the tasks, texts, and talk they 
have engaged with today and consider the ways they have been working 
and thinking. Ask: 


e What are some things you noticed about the work you did today? 
e What are some things you learned and how did you learn them? 
e What supported your learning? 


Note:Having students notice the ways they were working with these texts 
and reflecting on their learning helps them to develop an awareness of their 
Own cognitive processes, making them more likely to repeat these 
processes in other situations and with other texts. Because English learners 
are in the process of acquiring language proficiency and content 
knowledge, invite reflections on both. 


Homework: Interpreting Truth's Speech 


the handout with students and answer any questions. 


Note:Having students interpret and then deliver an already constructed 
speech allows them to get practice speaking in front of their peers in a safer 
and more comfortable way. 


Lesson 3: Interpret Sojourner Truth's Speech 


Lesson 3: Interpret Sojourner Truth’s Speech 


Agenda for the Day 


e Deliver speeches in groups 
e Reflect on delivery differences 


© Quick Write 
o Share in whole group 


e Reread again and WriteAbout 


o Discuss in pairs/trios 


e StepBack: Think about learning 
e Homework: Quick Write 


Standards Addressed in This Lesson 


LS1.9 


LS1.11 


LS1.1 


Analyze the occasion and the interests of the audience 
and choose effective verbal and nonverbal techniques 
(e.g., voice, gestures, eye contact) for presentations. 


Assess how language and delivery affect the mood and 
tone of the oral communication and make an impact on 
the audience. 


Formulate judgments about the ideas under discussion 
and support those judgments with convincing evidence. 


Instructional Materials for Lesson 


“Ain't 1a Woman?" by Sojourner 


Unit text Truth 

Student work tool Reader's/Writer's Notebooks 
Amplified student work Amplified Reader's/Writer's 
tool Notebooks 


Chart paper and markers 


Deliver Speech in Groups 


Ask students to get into groups of three. Students will take turns delivering 
“Ain’t Ia Woman?” to each other. Listeners should pay attention to how the 
speaker chose to deliver this speech and what the effect is on them, the 
audience. 


Questions to guide listening: 


e Which words did the speaker emphasize? 

e¢ When did s/he raise or lower his/her voice? 

e What emotions did the speaker try to convey? What effect did the 
delivery have on the audience? 


After each delivery, the speaker should talk about why s/he decided to 
deliver the way s/he did. When all students have had a turn, invite three or 


four students to deliver the speech to the whole group and talk about their 
reasons for the way they delivered the speech. 


Reflect on Differences in Delivery: Quick Write 


Give students about 5-7 minutes to answer the following in their 
Reader's/Writer's Notebooks: 


e How did you deliver the speech and why? How was your delivery 
similar or different from that of others in your group? 

e What new insights or perspectives did you gain from preparing and 
delivering your own interpretation of the speech and listening to the 
those of your classmates? 


Share in Whole Group 


Invite students to share their responses to the above questions with the 
whole group. 


Reread Again AND Write About 


Ask students to reread the text again and answer the following question in 
their Reader's/Writer's Notebooks: 


e Truth keeps repeating the title phrase, "Ain't Ia woman?" What does 
she mean by “Ain't Ia woman?” Why do you think she keeps 
repeating the question? 


Discuss in Pairs or Trios 


After students have written on the question, ask them to turn to a partner 
and take about five minutes to discuss their responses. This partner talk is 


preparation for a whole group discussion on the same question. 


Note: Throughout this unit, cognates have been identified as an important 
resource for English learners to use in facilitating reading comprehension. 
It is important to note that cognates can also be “false friends” — a word 
that seems similar in Spanish and English but in fact means something very 
different. For example, the word "obliged" in the last line of Truth’s speech 
is a “false friend”. It sounds and looks similar to the word obligado in 
Spanish. Yet obligado means obligated, while obliged is a sign of thanks. 
The words appear to be cognates but have a very different meaning. 
Therefore, the use of cognates must be purposeful and checked for 
meaning and teachers should provide English learners with an array of 
other reading strategies that will also facilitate comprehension. 


Note: Information regarding the purpose and set-up of an inquiry-based 
discussion is provided in the Teacher Resource, Inquiry-based Discussion, 


Inquiry-based Discussion 


Engage students in a whole group inquiry-based discussion. Encourage 
students to talk to each other and to agree, disagree, question, or in some 
way respond to one another. Make sure students use evidence from the text 
to support their opinions. Plan to discuss this question for approximately 
15-20 minutes. 


Note:Inquiry-based discussions align with the Principles of Accountable 
Talk and Learning as Apprenticeship (Resnick and Hall, et al., 2003). If 
students offer unsupported responses, ask them questions such as: What in 
the text makes you say so? or Can you provide evidence or an example to 
support that opinion? 


StepBack: Think about Learning 


Invite students to step back and reflect on the tasks, texts, and talk they 
have engaged with today and consider the ways they have been working 
and thinking. Ask: 


e What are some things you noticed about the work you did today? 
e What are some things you learned and how did you learn them? 


e What supported your learning? 


Note: Having students notice the ways they were working with and 
thinking about these texts and reflect on what supported their learning 
helps them to develop an awareness of their own cognitive processes, 
making them more likely to repeat those processes in other situations and 
with other texts. 


Homework: Quick Write 


Ask students to answer the following question in their Reader's/Writer's 
Notebooks for homework. 


e How is Sojourner Truth’s speech persuasive? Cite specific words or 
lines. 


Lesson 4: Methods to Persuade 
Lesson 4: Methods to Persuade 


Agenda for the Day 


e Share homework in pairs 
e Reread again differently: Truth’s argument and methods 


© Methods to persuade 
o Structure linked to purpose and audience 


e Retrospective work: Inspiring change through words 
¢ Co-construct the characteristics of effective persuasive speeches 
e Homework 


o Read to get the gist: “Remarks to the Convocation of the Church 
of God in Christ,” by William J. Clinton 
o Prepare to discuss: Issues for student speeches 


Standards Addressed in This Lesson 


Evaluate the credibility of an author’s argument or 
defense of a claim by critiquing the relationship between 

R2.8 generalizations and evidence,the comprehensiveness of 
evidence, and the way in which the author’s intent affects 
the structure and tone of the text. 


Formulate judgments about the ideas under discussion 


one and support those judgments with convincing evidence. 


LS1.13 Analyze the types of arguments used by the speaker, 
including argument by causation, analogy, authority, 
emotion, and logic. 


R2.5 


Extend ideas presented in primary or secondary sources 


through original analysis, evaluation, and elaboration. 


Instructional Materials for Lesson 


Student work tool 


Amplified Student 
work tool 


Unit Text + 
Transparency copy 


Overhead projector 


Chart paper and 
markers 


Unit Text 


Share Homework in Pairs 


Reader's/Writer's Notebooks 


Amplified Reader's/Writer's Notebooks 


"Ain't 1a Woman?" by Sojourner Truth 


"Remarks to the Convocation of God in 
Christ" by William Clinton 


Ask students to take about five minutes to discuss with a partner their 
responses to last night’s homework assignment. Tell them they will be using 
these responses in today’s lesson. 


Reread Again Differently: Truth’s Argument and Methods 


METHODS TO PERSUADE 


Tell students that today they are going to take a closer look at methods 
Truth uses to build her argument and persuade her audience. Explain to 
students that when people speak to persuade, not only do they think about 
what they’re going to say, but they also think about how they’re going to 
say. They consider their argument and audience, and try to figure out how 
to build and support their arguments in ways that are persuasive for their 
audiences. The strategies they use are their methods. 


Methods may include such things as: the use and placement of reasons, 
claims, & rebuttals to counterarguments; the use of analogies, metaphors, 
case studies, quotations, facts, etc. to support reasons and opinions; loaded 
words; repetition of key phrases; appeals to logic, emotions, or ethics; 
rhetorical questions; etc. The speaker’s purpose for using certain methods 
might be to establish credibility, grab the reader’s attention, appeal to the 
reader’s sense of sympathy or pride, cause the reader to stop and think, 
shock the reader, etc. 


Note: In previous grades, students have worked with various methods, 
including (but not limited to) the use and placement of reasons, claims and 
rebuttals to counterarguments, loaded words, rhetorical questions, and 
appeals to logic, emotions, or ethics; however, if you find that your 
students are not familiar with them, consider placing a copy of the text on 
the overhead and thinking aloud about the methods that Truth uses to build 
and support her argument in the first two paragraphs. Then ask students to 
state what they saw you doing, thinking about, and asking yourself before 


having them try this on their own or with a partner. If your learners need 
more support, consider writing notes as you think aloud, and then leaving 
the notes on the overhead as students work to identify and analyze the 
methods Truth uses. This will provide students with a model they can refer 
to if they have trouble doing this on their own. 


These are ways of making your thinking “visible” and being explicit about 
the ways good readers work with texts. This kind of modeling supports all 
students’ learning, but may be especially helpful to English learners. 


Listen carefully to students’ responses, making sure they use evidence from 
the text and consider both themselves and others in terms of whether the 
speech is persuasive. If students say this speech is not persuasive, a follow- 
up question you might ask is, “Who might this speech be persuasive to?” 


Ask students to look again at their homework from the previous evening. 
Ask: 


e Is Truth’s speech persuasive? Why or why not? 
After they have talked for a few minutes, ask them: 


e How is Sojourner Truth’s speech persuasive? Share some specific lines 
or phrases that are persuasive. 


As students share specific lines or phrases, have them say how or why those 
are persuasive. Support them to articulate the method or strategy Truth is 
using to persuade her audience. Then ask students to talk about the effect 
the method had on them, the listener, and what effect they think Truth was 
hoping for from her audience, especially the male ministers who disagreed 
with her. Share a choice of your own as a model for students. 


As students share, chart the methods and an example of each method on 
chart paper titled Methods to Persuade. You will be adding to this 
throughout the unit, so it is important not to list the effects of these methods 


on the listener. Before long, students will learn that methods have different 
effects depending on the argument and audience. 


Students may or may not be familiar with English language arts academic 
vocabulary for the persuasive methods that Truth uses. Help them to acquire 
the academic vocabulary by writing the academic term on the chart for the 
methods students offer. For example, if a student says, “Truth makes you 
feel bad for her when she talks about seeing most of her children sold off 
into slavery,” respond by asking something like, “so, are you saying she’s 
appealing to your emotions?” Give the student an opportunity to confirm 
your revoicing. Then write “emotional appeal” on the Methods to Persuade 
chart with the student’s example. 


The same can be done for the method she is using to build her argument. If 
a student says, “she’s telling that guy that what he said about women 
needing help all the time isn’t true,” respond with a question like, “so she’s 
rebutting a counterargument?” then, with the student’s agreement, write 
“rebut a counterargument” on the Methods to Persuade chart. Support 
students to learn and use terminology such as “rebutting a 
counterargument” or “making a claim” when sharing. 


Note: Starting with the students’ words and then moving from there into 
more “academic” language helps students connect what they are learning 
with what they already know. “Revoicing” (proposing your academic- 
English translation in the form of a question and giving the student an 
opportunity to accept, revise, or elaborate on what you say) is an 
Accountable Talk technique that turns ownership of the contribution back 
to the student. Revoicing gives both you and the speaker a chance to 
consider whether your interpretation of the student’s words is valid. This 
quick double-check adds emphasis to the point by marking its importance 
and also gives students an extra moment to take in the new terminology 
and connect it to the example. 


Following is an example of a Methods to Persuade chart that shows some 
methods Truth uses that students might offer: 


Methods to Persuade 


Method Example 


; : “Ain’t 1a woman?” “But what’s all this 
Rhetorical questions : 7 
here talking about? 
R in 
ebutting paragraphs 2-4 
counterarguments 


Repetition of key a RoR 


phrases 

Analogy “If my cup won’t hold but a pint...” 
Allusion “Tf the first woman God ever made...” 
Appealing to ethical “ ,.wouldn’t you be mean not to let me 
beliefs have my little half-measure full?” 


“And now they is asking to do it, the men 
Call to action : 

better let them. 

Use of personal 

experience as paragraph 2 

evidence 


*Imperative/directive 


“Look at me! Look at my arm!” 
statements 


Note: The Methods to Persuade chart should be prominently displayed 
throughout the unit and added to whenever the class uncovers new 
methods. This chart will serve as a methods word wall for students as 
readers, listeners, and speakers of persuasive speeches. As readers and 
listeners, students can use this chart for the language to use when they 
examine methods on their own. As speakers, students can use this chart to 
help with different methods as they plan their own speeches. 


After students have shared, ask them to go through the rest of the speech, 
rereading parts that were not discussed to continue to examine Truth’s 
methods. Have students share with the whole group providing examples 
from the texts. When students share methods, they should also talk about 
the effect those methods had on them as readers/listeners and what effect 
they think Truth was hoping for from her audience. Press them to be 
specific; ask them to consider why Truth would use a specific method 
considering her argument, audience, and purpose. 


As part of this discussion, have students evaluate the support Truth offers to 
rebut the counterarguments. Have them consider if the evidence that Truth 
uses is accurate, adequate, and appropriate. 


Students will likely remark that Truth uses mostly her personal experience 
as evidence. Ask them if they think that deters from the persuasiveness of 
her speech. Have students consider the validity of her personal experience 
as evidence for her argument. 


Note: The Methods to Persuade chart will support students’ understanding 
and use of academic language. 


* Spend extra time looking at the two imperative sentences. Ask students 
what they notice about those sentences and what meaning those sentences 
convey. What is the effect on the reader/listener? Have students contrast 


those sentences with the sentences where she talks about her experience (“I 
have...”). Guide students to understand how different sentence structures 
carry different meaning and have different effects on the listener/reader. 
Explicit attention to how language structures signal meaning is an important 
support for English learners. 


Structure Linked to Purpose and Audience 


As the discussion of Truth’s argument and methods is winding down, have 
students examine how Truth structures her argument. 


Note: Have students create a visual representation of the way Truth 
structures her argument. This will provide support for their Write and 
SpeakLike Truth or Clinton assignment in Lesson 9. 


Display an overhead of the text, and with students guiding you, quickly 
label each paragraph in terms of how it advances Truth’s argument 
(paragraph 1 = states the issue; paragraphs 2-4 = rebuts counterarguments, 
paragraph 5 = call to action). Then have students consider why she orders 
the rebuttals they way she does, considering her audience and the context of 
this speech. Ask: 


e Why would Truth end with rebutting the counterargument about Christ 
not being a woman? 
e What is her method for organizing her argument? 


Retrospective Work: Inspiring Change Through Words 


Ask students to take a few minutes to write on the following question in 
their Reader's/Writer's Notebooks before engaging them in a whole group 
discussion: 


¢ How does Truth inspire change through words? 
¢ What would Truth’s opinion be of the Frederick Douglass quote you 
read on the first day of this unit? Explain. 


Note: Use this discussion to informally assess students’ grasp of 
persuasion, argument and method, and purpose and audience. 


Co-construct the Characteristics of Effective Persuasive Speeches 


As the discussion about methods, purpose, and audience is winding down, 
ask students: 


e What did you learn about the characteristics of effective persuasive 
speeches from reading, rereading, listening to, and discussing “Ain’t I 
a_ Woman?” 


Chart students’ responses on chart paper titled, Characteristics of Effective 
Persuasive Speeches. Encourage students to consider delivery techniques as 
they generate characteristics. 


Note: As with the previous discussion, the co-construction of this chart 
gives you the opportunity to informally assess students’ grasp of 
persuasion, argument and method, and purpose and audience. 


Note: The Characteristics of Effective Persuasive Speeches should be 
permanently displayed throughout the duration of the unit. The class will 
be adding to this chart in later lessons. Keeping this chart displayed is 
beneficial for all learners, especially English learners. 


Homework 


Read to Get the Gist: “Remarks to the Convocation of the Church of 
God in Christ” 


Write the following comprehension questions on the board or chart paper: 


e¢ What is the speech about? What are the issues? 

e Who is the speaker? 

e What do we know about him? How do we know? 

e What do you know about where and when this speech took place? 
How do you know? 


Tell students they will be responding to these questions in the next lesson. 
Suggest that they copy the questions into their Reader’s/Writer’s Notebooks 
and use them to focus the reading they do as homework. 


Prepare to Discuss: Issues for Student Speeches 


Remind students they should be looking for issues that affect a group of 
people, possibly people in their community (school, neighborhood, city, 
region), about which they could speak out. The class will discuss these at 
the beginning of the next lesson. 


